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Abstract: This paper examined predictors of career adaptability skill among higher 
education students in Nigeria. A sample of 603 higher education students randomly 
selected from six colleges of education in Nigeria participated in this study. A set of 
self-reported questionnaire was used for data collection, and multiple linear regression 
analysis was used to analyze the data. Results indicated that 33.3% of career adaptabil¬ 
ity skill was explained by the model. Four out of the five predictor variables significantly 
predicted career adaptability skill among higher education students in Nigeria. Among 
the four predictors, career self-efficacy sources was the most statistically significant pre¬ 
dictor of career adaptability skill among higher education students in Nigeria, followed 
by personal goal orientation, career future concern, and perceived social support respec¬ 
tively. Vocational identity did not statistically predict career adaptability skill among 
higher education students in Nigeria. The study suggested that similar study should be 
replicated in other parts of the world in view of the importance of career adaptability 
skill to the smooth transition of graduates from school to the labor market. The study 
concluded by requesting stakeholders of higher institutions in Nigeria to provide career 
exploration database for the students, and encourage career intervention program in 
order to enhance career adaptability skill among the students. 
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1 Introduction 

The rapid changes in work environments and work structures as well as the continuous 
introduction of new technologies have brought about the need for new and multiple 
career skills that will effectively manage them. This drastic changes in the nature of 
career has made the terms boundaryless career and protean or intelligent career more 
relevant in career development theory of the 21st century. This changing structure of 
careers is also in tandem with the post-modern internationalization or globalization of 
the world economies, hence, the labor market demands for career adaptability skills of 
the workforce. Consequently, career adaptability skill or career intelligence enterprise 
that is based on personal aspiration and determination in a knowledge-driven economy 
with continuous emergence of new technologies, global trade, and widespread services is 
what matters most in the world labor market of today (Dickmann and Doherty, 2008; 
Ismail et al., 2012; Saari and Rashid, 2013; Ajake et ah, 2014). 

It is therefore imperative that higher education students in Nigeria be exposed to 
the idea of career adaptability skill to enable them transit from school to the rapidly 
changing labor market with adequate confidence in their competencies. The students can 
be made to learn to explore self and environment in order to understand their personal 
interests, values, aptitudes, and motivations for their chosen major courses that are 
preparing them for their career future, and as well creating in them a sense of career 
adaptability skill. This study therefore predicts career adaptability skill among higher 
education students in Nigeria from key career-related variables of vocational identity, 
career future concern, personal goal orientation, perceived social support, and career 
self-efficacy sources. 

2 Adopted Research Approach for Career Adaptability 
Skill 

Career adaptability skill may be seen as the ability to adjust carefully to enable one 
participate, cope or fit into changing work situations. Career adaptability skill makes 
individuals to always create rooms for continuous adjustments in order to smoothly 
respond to or fit into changing work situations. Savickas (1997, 254) conceptualized 
career adaptability skill as “the readiness to cope with the predictable tasks of preparing 
for and participating in the work role and with unpredictable adjustments prompted by 
changes in work and working conditions”. Career adaptability skill has been also viewed 
as a tendency affecting the way an individual views his or her capacity to plan and 
adjust to changing career plans in the face of unseen events (Rottinghaus et al., 2005). 
Hirschi (2009) also conceptualized career adaptability skill as an aggregate model, in 
which choice readiness, planning, exploration, and confidence collectively produce a high 
career adaptability skill. Many career development theorists and researchers have viewed 
career adaptability from management, and disengagement (Savickas, 2005; Rottinghaus 
et al., 2011). 

From the perspectives of career construction theorists (Savickas, 2005; Savickas and 
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Porfeli, 2011), there are four Cs of career adaptability skill resources, which include 
concern, control, curiosity, and confidence. These four Cs are important to the un¬ 
derstanding of predictors of career adaptability skill among higher education students 
(Hinrichs, 2014). Higher education students, as young adults mostly express concern 
about their vocational identity with a level of curiosity and sense of control which help 
them to explore self and environment in order to make appropriate career choices. Ca¬ 
reer future concern which denotes worries, stresses, and anxieties about future career are 
also usually experienced among these young adults which usually influence their level of 
confidence. In addition, perceived social support may help them to reduce stress and in¬ 
crease confidence in career decision process. Furthermore, confidence is required among 
them in order to develop personal goal and career self-efficacy that may predict their 
career adaptability skill. This therefore suggests that, higher education students’ voca¬ 
tional identity, career future concern, personal goal orientation, perceived social support, 
and career self-efficacy sources with a genuine concern, a sense of control, an attitude of 
curiosity to explore self and environment, and confidence to design occupational future 
may predict their career adaptability skill. 

2.1 Vocational Identity 

Vocational identity seems to be one of the fundamental platforms by which young adults, 
such as, higher education students are identified in the society. The formation of vo¬ 
cational identity connects the young adults to the career environment of the society, 
where there will be interactions between them and the environment (Macovei, 2009). 
This makes vocational identity very important at the adult stage of life. Macovei (2009) 
further stressed that occupational or vocational identity is the most difficult to acquire 
by the young adults, because of the pressure involved in the process of discovering it. 
For examples, self-exploration and exploration of environment characterize the crystal¬ 
lization of vocational identity, but these processes enable the individuals to become more 
aware of their personal interests, skills, competences, and values, as well as preferences 
for some types of activities, jobs, interactions, and working environment. 

Vocational identity is conceptualized as a set of vocational behaviors expected at a 
particular stage of an individual’s career development (Super, 1957). Super’s initial 
life stages of vocational development categorized these stages in chronological order. 
The stages include growth (beforel4 years), exploration (14-15 years), establishment (to 
about 44 years), maintenance (to about 65 years), and decline (above 65 years). Super 
later modified the theory in recognition of external influences, life role differences, and 
how their effects determine individuals’ behaviors during these developmental stages 
(Super, 1980). He further stressed that life roles usually interact with each other to 
support, compensate or complement the activities in vocational situations. Vocational 
identity derived status groups can be viewed from four dimensions, and these includes 
achievement, foreclosure, moratorium, and diffusion (Marcia, 1980; Hirschi and Her¬ 
rmann, 2012; Hirschi, 2012). Persons with achievement status of vocational identity 
may likely demonstrate high career adaptability skill behavior. This study therefore, 
examines the extent vocational identity predicts career adaptability skill among higher 
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education students in Nigeria. 

2.2 Career Future Concern 

Young people all over the world are usually concerned about their future and this can be 
expressed in diverse manners, such as concerns for personal welfare, academic success, 
social life or interaction, family background, marriage, career choice, and employment. 
One of the most serious career development tasks confronting higher education students 
is career future concern, which could also have a link with their career adaptability 
skill. Career future concern have to do with individual’s feeling condition of uneasiness, 
uncertainty, and apprehension of burdens related to future occupational life. Career 
future concern has been described as concerns about an individual’s future career that 
depict worry or regret, anxiety, excitement or stress of planning for a future occupation 
(Savickas et al., 1988; Cairo et al., 1996; Creed and Fallon, 2009). Career future concern 
also refers to apprehension about managing what an individual rates as being personally 
important or essential to his or her career development (Code and Bernes, 2006). The 
stress associated with managing career-related tasks is considered as career concern 
(Yousefi et al., 2013). 

Career future concern has four dimensions by which it can be better understood and 
measured. These dimensions express the severity of the career concerns by an individual 
about his or her career future and these include self-capacity, negative career outlook, 
career awareness, and work-life balance (Westbrook et al. 1985; Savickas, 2005; Fouad 
and Bynner, 2008; Rottinghaus et al., 2011a). Career future concern, which can be 
liken to the expression of fear for the unknown about one’s career future may have some 
predictive power of career adaptability skill among higher education students in Nigeria. 
A study in Iran among Isfahan university students by Yousefi et al. (2013) reported 
that career concerns, learning and performance-prove goal orientations predicted career 
adaptability skill. This current study however, examines the extent career future concern 
predicts career adaptability skill among higher education students in Nigeria. 

2.3 Personal Goal Orientation 

Personal goal orientation suggests a kind of self-motivated behavior or autonomous ac¬ 
tion towards a specific task in a particular situation. Most human behaviors are usually 
goal-directed and actions or reactions are aimed at positive achievement outcomes or 
avoiding of negative ones (Bandura, 1986). The way people experience, act, and inter¬ 
pret in achievement situations usually has a lot to tell about the type of goal orientation 
they set for themselves at the onset, and theorists have considered personal goal orien¬ 
tation very important in career development process of the adolescents such as higher 
education students (Elliot and Harackiewicz, 1996; Dweck and Leggett, 1988; Garcia et 
al., 2012). 

Bandura (1986) and Latham (2000) identified dimensions of personal goal orientation 
as learning goal orientation, performance-prove goal orientation, and performance avoid 
goal orientation. Learning goal orientation is a kind of flexible quality which seeks to 
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succeed by continuous efforts and experiences. Learning goal-oriented persons depend on 
efforts as a means of activating abilities, overcoming hurdles or obstacles, and increasing 
their competence (Creed and Fallon, 2009). They added that this efforts engender pride 
in their performance and encourage sense of explorations, creativity or initiative, and 
the pursuit of intellectual tasks that promote personal growth in life. Performance- 
prove goal-oriented individual sees intelligence as static or fixed, and as uncontrollable 
attribute, therefore, he/she seeks to gain approval and demonstrate abilities by achieving 
success. Whereas performance-avoid goal-oriented person has a fixed view of ability, and 
aims at avoiding normative incompetence, failure, and negative outcomes (Creed et ah, 
2011). Performance-avoid goal orientation evokes attitude of self-protection, and has a 
low exploratory tendency that can interfere with task engagement and goal-achievement 
motivation of an individual. 

Research have shown that persons with high-learning goal orientation, seek to master 
new skills, complete difficult tasks, and succeed in overcoming obstacles (Meece et ah, 
2006; Garcia et ah, 2012; Mesa, 2012). Students with high learning goal orientation 
may also be positively high in career adaptability skill, because their characteristics of 
seeking to master new skills, completing tasks, and overcoming obstacles are in tandem 
with career adaptability skill. This study therefore, examines how well personal goal 
orientation predicts career adaptability skill among higher education students in Nigeria. 

2.4 Perceived Social Support 

Perceived social support is essential to young people, especially at the stage of making 
crucial decisions in life, such as their career future. Perceived social support can be 
described as a kind of personal perception or feeling that one is being cared for by other 
persons, which can be in form of moral or material support from them. Conceptually, 
perceived social support has been viewed as the belief that one is cared for and loved, 
esteemed and valued, and belongs to a network of communication and mutual obliga¬ 
tions (Cobb, 1976; Vietze, 2011). Among higher education students, perceived social 
support sources include family, friends or fellow students, lecturers, educational institu¬ 
tion, and significant others (Weisenberg and Aghakhani, 2007). Perceived social support 
has been identified as the potential resource for career specific information and advice 
(Kracke, 2002). The function of perceived social support to higher education students 
is to facilitate their transitions from school to work life (Murphy et ah, 2010). 

Perceived social support is significantly and positively correlated with career develop¬ 
ment (Chen et al., 2012). It suggests that perceived social support may contribute in one 
way or the other to the development process of career adaptability skill among young 
adults, such as, higher education students in Nigeria. In a study conducted in Turkey 
to examine whether perceived social support predicts career exploration, it was found 
that family, friends, and significant others correlated significantly with career exploration 
(Turan et al., 2014). The study also reported that family, friends, and significant oth¬ 
ers predicted career exploration among young adults in higher education. This current 
study also examines the extent perceived social support predicts career adaptability skill 
among higher education students in Nigeria. 
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2.5 Career Self-Efficacy Sources 

Bandura’s social cognitive career theory (SCOT) proposes that individuals’ beliefs and 
confidence in their ability to perform a given tasks and behaviors successfully (self- 
efficacy expectations) influence their choices, performance and persistence in those tasks 
and behaviors (Bandura, 1986). Bandura further stressed that, while low self-efficacy 
expectations would lead to avoidance behavior, high self-efficacy expectations would 
encourage approach behavior towards specific tasks or behaviors. The concept of self- 
efficacy expectations simply suggests that people can be better predicted or assessed by 
their beliefs about their capabilities than by their actual capabilities. Career self-efficacy 
belief is developed and increasingly expressed via four major processes and sources of 
information. These sources include a) past performance accomplishments and successful 
mastery experience, b) vicarious learning experiences through observing the performance 
of role models and modelling them, c) verbal persuasion, such as social influences in 
response to one’s abilities and encouragements from others, and d) emotional arousal, 
such as anxiety and other negative psychological states (Bandura, 1982; Wan et ah, 
2011). These processes or self-efficacy sources are important to the understanding of 
career adaptability skill among students in higher education since their characteristics 
variables can help an individual to adjust and respond to career development situations. 

A study on adaptability of career decision-making profiles of pre-freshman students at 
a university, reported that students with higher career aspirations mediated by decision¬ 
making self-efficacy are likely to have higher career adaptability (Gadassi et al., 2013a; 
2013b; Creed, 2006). In a similar study, it was found that career search self-efficacy 
partially mediated the relationship between family support and career indecision among 
Italian youth (Nota et ah, 2007). This indicates the importance of self-efficacy in most 
career-related decisions, it either plays the role of mediation between variables or directly 
influences them. Career decision-making self-efficacy was significantly related to learning 
goal orientation through the mediation of high student rating of parental support (Garcia 
et ah, 2012). Self-efficacy also correlated significantly with work experience of counselors 
in Malaysia, and no differences were found in gender or program of study (Bakar, 2011). 
Career self-efficacy beliefs correlated with career exploration, and career self-efficacy 
beliefs also predicted career exploration (Gushue and Clarke, 2006). The researcher 
further reported that performance accomplishment showed the strongest influence on 
career self-efficacy. A similar research conducted on self-efficacy, perception of barriers, 
vocational identity and career exploration of high school students reported that higher 
level of career decision-making self-efficacy was associated with both higher vocational 
identity and greater career exploration engagement (Gushue et ah, 2006). These previous 
studies have indicated that self-efficacy is an important construct in career development 
process. However, little or none of the research has specifically related career self-efficacy 
sources to career adaptability skill among higher education students in Nigeria. This 
present study therefore, examines the extent career self-efficacy sources predicts career 
adaptability skill among higher education in Nigeria. 
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3 Investigation Methods and Instruments 

This section consists of the research design, participants, and instrument used for data 
collection. 

3.1 Design 

This study adopted a non-experimental quantitative research approach with predictive 
type of correlational design (Creswell, 2014). Data collection was done with a structured 
self-reported questionnaire (Huck, 2008; Fink, 2009; Fraenkel et ah, 2012). The ques¬ 
tionnaire was administered directly on the students during their lecture periods with the 
permission of the management of the selected colleges of education. The students were 
properly briefed on the how to respond to the questionnaire, and their participation was 
purely voluntary. The data was analyzed by the use of multiple linear regression (MLR) 
analysis with the aid of SPSS software version 22 (Morgan et al., 2011; Pallat, 2010)). 

3.2 Participants 

Participants were 603 technical and vocational education (TVE) students in all levels of 
Agricultural, Business, and Technical Education programs selected from six colleges of 
education in Nigeria. Male participants were 353 representing 58.5%, and female were 
250 representing 41.5% with an average age of 22years. Agricultural education major 
represented 34.8%, business education major represented 36.0%, and technical education 
represented 29.2%. Participants from 100 level represented 33.3%, 200 level 34.2%, and 
300 level represented 32.5%. 

3.3 Instrument 

Career adaptability skill was measured by the use of Career Adapt-Abilities Scale (CAAS) 
South African Form designed by Maree (2012) from International Form 2.0 (Savickas 
and Porfeli, 2012). The form is similar to Taiwan’s form designed by Tien et al. (2012). 
The adopted South African Form consists of 24 items which are divided into four sub¬ 
scales to measure adaptability resources of concern, control, curiosity, and confidence. 
Participants responded on a 5 point Likert type scale format from 1 (not strong) to 5 
(strongest). The reliability coefficient of CAAS- International Form 2.0 reported by Sav¬ 
ickas and Porfeli (2012) was .92, while the subscales had .83 for concern, .74 for control, 
.79 for curiosity, and .85 for confidence. For South African Form, Maree (2012) reported 
reliability coefficients were a little lower, the total score was .91 while the subscales were 
.77 for concern, .71 for control, .78 for curiosity, and .80 for confidence respectively. 
However, in this study, the composite reliability of the instrument was a = .95, while 
the subscales were a = .92 for concern, a = .91 for control, a = .89 for curiosity, and 
a = .90 for confidence. 

Vocational Identity was measured by the use Occupational Identity Scale (OIS) first 
published by Melgosa (1987) and complemented by Veiga and Moura (1999, 2005). 
The adapted instrument has 28 items sorted into four statutes of vocational identity, 
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achievement, moratorium, foreclosure, and diffusion. Sample items include “After many 
doubts and considerations, I have it clearly in my mind what my occupation will be” 
and “It is too early for me to be concerned about my professional future” Participants 
responded on a 5 point Likert type scale format from strongly disagree (1) to strongly 
agree (5). The initial Cronbach Alpha reliability coefficients for internal consistency of 
the four statutes (dimensions) of the instrument achieved were; a = .81 for achievement, 
a = .82 for moratorium, a = .76 for foreclosure, and a = .83 for diffusion (Veiga and 
Moura, 2005). For the current study, a = .93 for achievement, a = .94 for moratorium, 
a = .93 for foreclosure, and a = .92 for diffusion. The composite reliability of the 
instrument for this study was .90. 

Career Future Concerns was measured by the use of Career Future Inventory-Revised 
Scale (CFI-RS) published by Rottinghaus et al. (2011a). The adapted instrument has 
28 items designed to assess the perceived future career concerns. However, items 21- 
24 were deleted before it was used because the items were already being measured by 
another instrument in the study. The subscales include career agency (self-capacity), 
negative career outlook, occupational awareness (career awareness), support, and work- 
life balance. Sample items include “I doubt my career will turn out well in the future”, 
and “I lack the energy to pursue my career goals”. The participants responded on a 5- 
point Likert type scale of strongly disagree to strongly agree. Cronbach’s alpha internal 
consistency and reliability coefficient of .88, .77, .80, .77, and .75 were initially achieved 
for the subscales respectively from the validation sample of the instrument (Rottinghaus 
et ah, 2011a). In this study, the values achieved for the subscales include; a = 93 (self¬ 
capacity), a = .84 (negative career outlook), a = .85 (career awareness), and a = .89 
(work-life balance). The composite reliability of the instrument was a = .90. 

Personal Goal Orientation was measured by an adapted Person variables of Goal- 
orientation Scale (VandeWalle, 1997) which was used by Creed et ah (2009). It is 
a 13-item scale that measures three types of goal orientation; learning, performance- 
prove, and performance-avoid. Learning is measured by 5 items, performance-prove 
by 4 items, and performance avoid by 4 items. Sample item for learning orientation 
is “For me, development of my skills is important enough to take risks”. Sample for 
performance-prove include “I enjoy it when others are aware of how well I am doing”. 
Then, sample for performance-avoid include “I prefer to avoid situations where I might 
perform poorly”. The participants responded on a 5-point Likert type scale of strongly 
disagree to strongly agree. The original sample reported internal reliability coefficients of 
.89 for learning, .85 for performance-prove, and .88 for performance-avoid respectively. 
The internal reliability coefficients of the subscales for this current study are; a = .93 
for learning goal, a. = .92 for performance prove, and a = .90 for performance avoid. 
The composite reliability for the instrument was a = .89. 

Perceived Social Support was measured by the use of Multidimensional Scale of Per¬ 
ceived Social Support which consists of a 12-item scale (Zimet et ah, 1988; Yousefi et ah, 
2013) . The instrument was adopted to measure perceived social supports from family, 
friends, and significant others. It is divided into three subscales (4 items per subscale) 
which each of them measures one variable. Sample items include “My family really 
tries to help me” (family), “I can talk about my problems with my friends” (friends), 
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and “There is a special person who is around when I am in need” (significant others). 
Participants responded on a 5-point Likert type scale format of strongly disagree (1) 
to strongly agree (5). The previous internal reliability coefficients of .75 for family, .79 
for friends, and .73 for significant others were reported by Yousefi et al. (2013). The 
current study achieved internal reliability coefficients of a =.91 for family, a =.91 for 
friends, and a =.93 for significant others respectively. The composite reliability of the 
instrument was a =.91. 

Career Self-efficacy Sources was measured by the use of Career Self-Efficacy Sources 
Scale (CSESS) as published by Betz et al. (1996). The adopted instrument consists 
of 20 items based on Bandura’s (1977) four sources of self-efficacy belief. The scale 
has five subscales which are 1) Vicarious learning 2) Verbal persuasion 3) Emotional 
arousal positive 4) Emotional arousal negative, and 5) Performance accomplishment. 
Samples include “I see other students like me get good jobs after college” (vicarious 
learning), “people tell me that I should find a job easily” (verbal persuasion), “I feel 
really great when I am doing things to find a career” (positive emotional arousal), “I get 
sinking feeling when I think of working on my job search” (negative emotional arousal), 
and “I have done well in the past in finding jobs” (performance accomplishment). The 
participants responded on a 5 point Likert type scale of never to very often. Past studies 
have indicated acceptable levels of reliability and construct validity. In this current study, 
the internal consistency coefficients of the subscales were achieved as follow: a =.86 for 
vicarious learning, a =.86 for verbal persuasion, a =.86 for emotional arousal positive, a 
=.87 for emotional arousal negative, and cc =.86 for performance accomplishment. The 
composite reliability after reversing negatively worded items was a =.90. 

4 Findings and Implications 

Multiple linear regression analysis was used to test the prediction of career adaptability 
skill by the independent variables of the study. Preliminary data analyses were earlier 
carried out to make sure that assumptions of normality, linearity, multicollearity, and 
homoscedasticity were not violated. The results of some of the preliminary analyses are 
in the Appendix. The means, standard deviations, and inter-correlations for the variables 
of the study are as presented in Table 1. Collectively, the predictors (vocational identity, 
career future concern, personal goal orientation, perceived social support, and career self- 
efficacy sources) significantly predicted career adaptability skill among higher education 
students in Nigeria, F(5, 597) = 59.58, p < .001. The most statistically significant 
predictor was career self-efficacy sources with beta (/3) = .36, p < .001, followed by 
personal goal orientation with f3 = .21, p < .001, then, career future concern with (3 
= .11, p = .010, and perceived social support with f3 = .10, p = .019 respectively. 
Vocational identity was statistically not a significant predictor of career adaptability 
skill among higher education students in Nigeria, (3 = -.02, p = .653. The five predictor 
variables explained 33.3% of the total variance in career adaptability skill among higher 
education students in Nigeria. This is a large effect according to Cohen (1988). The 
summary of the results is as presented in Table 2. 
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Table 1: Means, Standard Deviations, and Inter-Correlations for Variables (N = 603) 


Variable 

M 

SD 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 

Career Adaptability Skill 

3.38 

.82 - 

.14** 

.38** 

42** 

.36** 

.48** 

2. 

Vocational Identity 

3.01 

.67 - 

- 

.38** 

.20** 

27 ** 

.14** 

3. 

Career Future Concern 

3.30 

.66 - 

- 

- 

.50** 

.49** 

.33** 

4. 

Personal Goal Orientation 

3.38 

.84 - 

- 

- 

- 

.53** 

.30** 

5. 

Perceived Social Support 

3.48 

.92 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.29** 

6. 

Career Self-Efficacy Sources 

3.05 

.75 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


The findings of this study indicated that four out the five predictor variables statistically 
predicted the criterion variable. The four predictor variables that significantly predicted 
career adaptability skill among higher education students in Nigeria, according to their 
levels of prediction include career self-efficacy sources, personal goal orientation, career 
future concern, and perceived social support. The only variable of this study that did 
not statistically predict career adaptability skill among higher education students in 
Nigeria was vocational identity, even though they are correlated. This findings however, 
agreed with a previous study which reported that vocational identity was associated with 
greater career exploration engagement (Gushue et ah, 2006). This results imply that 
higher education students in Nigeria who are high in any of the predictor variables (ca¬ 
reer self-efficacy sources, personal goal orientation, career future concern, and perceived 
social support) are more likely to be high in career adaptability skill. On self-efficacy 
for example, the results of this study is in consonance with reports from other studies 
which found that career self-efficacy or self-efficacy sources significantly predicted career 
adaptability skill among youth, students of higher education, as well as existing workers 
(Gushue and Clarke, 2006; Gadassi et al., 2013a; 2013b; Nota et ah, 2007; Bakar, 2011; 
Loo and Choy, 2013). The results of this study is also consistent with some previous 
studies conducted among university students which reported that career concerns, learn¬ 
ing and performance-prove goal orientations predicted career adaptability skill (Creed 
and Fallon, 2009; Yousefi et al., 2013). 

The implication of this findings is that career adaptability skill among higher edu¬ 
cation students in Nigeria can be conveniently enhanced through the use the measures 
of self-efficacy sources, such as, past performance accomplishment or mastery, vicarious 
learning, verbal persuasion, and positive emotional arousal. The career adaptability 
skill among higher education students can also be enhanced by involving them in self- 
motivated goal setting activities, helping them to understand themselves, and their envi¬ 
ronment, establish plans for their future career, and to have control over their decisions. 
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Table 2: Multiple Linear Regression Analysis for Predictors of Career Adaptability Skill 
(N = 603) 


Variable 

B 

SE 

P 

t 

P 

Partial 

Semi-part. 

1 (constant) 

.80 

.18 

- 

4.51 

.000 



Vocational Identity 

-.02 

.04 

-.02 

-.45 

.653 

-.02 

-.02 

Career Future Concern 

.14 

.06 

.11 

2.60 

.010 

.11 

.09 

Personal Goal Orientation 

.20 

.04 

.21 

4.98 

.000 

.20 

.17 

Perceived Social Support 

.09 

.04 

.10 

2.34 

.019 

.10 

.08 

Career Self-Efficacy Sources 

.39 

.04 

.36 

9.84 

.000 

.37 

.33 


R = .577, R 2 = .333, F = 59.58 


In addition, the higher education students need to have the attitude of learning goal, and 
performance prove to enrich their career adaptability skill. The higher education stu¬ 
dents can also improve their career adaptability skill through their engagement in some 
vital social support from family, peers or friends, and significant others around them. 
A study reported that career decision-making self-efficacy was significantly related to 
learning goal orientation through the mediation of high student rating of parental sup¬ 
port (Garcia et ah, 2012). The role of perceived social support from family, friends, and 
significant others cannot be overlooked in adolescent career development process, how¬ 
ever, the use of social support should not override the adolescent’s personal confidence, 
interests, talents, and abilities that enhance career adaptability skill. 

Furthermore, the implication of this findings to the stakeholders of higher education in 
Nigeria is that vocational educators, career counselors, and managers of higher education 
institutions as well as families have a duty to ensure that their students are groomed with 
career adaptability skill. This can be done by using the measures of career self-efficacy 
sources, personal goal orientation, career future concern, and perceived social support 
through innovative instructions and counseling, creative administrative practices, and 
daily career interactive engagements with the students. 

5 Conclusion and Recommendations 

This study has been able to establish that self-efficacy sources, personal goal orienta¬ 
tion, career future concern, and perceived social support statistically predicted career 
adaptability skill among higher education students in Nigeria respectively. It has further 
discovered that vocational identity did not predict career adaptability skill among higher 
education students in Nigeria. The study has added to the existing body of knowledge in 
career development process among young adults, especially higher education students. 
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It has also created awareness and provided empirical information on career adaptability 
skill among higher education students in Nigeria which are essential to the students, 
and the rest stakeholders of higher education. The limitations of this study however, 
are (i) not all students in all the program of studies in the higher institutions were 
used, therefore, caution must be exercised in the generalization of the results, (ii) Mul¬ 
tiple linear regression (MLR) was used for the analysis, although, the use of structural 
equation modeling (SEM) or path analysis would have given more plausible causality 
details of the relationship between the predictors and the outcome variable, the choice 
of MLR for analysis was because the researchers were simply interested in understand¬ 
ing the basic relationship between the predictor variables and the criterion variable of 
the study (Creed and Fallon, 2009; Yousefi et al., 2013; Turan et ah, 2014). For these 
reasons, the researchers wish to suggest that (i) future studies should be conducted to 
cover other academic program in the tertiary institutions in Nigeria, and (ii) that future 
researchers should endeavor to use SEM for analysis of causal relationship between the 
predictors and the outcome variables for more plausible results. In addition, the career 
adaptability skill predicted for students while they were studying does not necessarily 
imply that they have after their graduation an effective inclusion career adaptability skill 
at work. In this connection, it is necessary to conduct a career follow-up investigation 
at the workplace concerning the same generation of graduated students. Furthermore, 
this study should be replicated in other parts of the world, in view of the importance 
of career adaptability skill to the smooth transition of higher education students from 
school to the competitive labor market. 

Finally, all the stakeholders in tertiary education in Nigeria should encourage the 
higher education students to enhance their career adaptability skill by providing enabling 
situations for exploration of self and environment, using the measures of self-efficacy 
sources, personal goal orientation, career future concern, and perceived social support 
from family, friends, and significant others. Institutions should take career adaptability 
skill of their students more seriously by providing career exploration database for them, 
and also by encouraging regular career intervention program using career development 
experts. 
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